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General Education at 
Muskingum College 


By ROBERT N. MONTGOMERY ano DARRELL HOLMES 


USKINGUM Co.LEcE has for a decade been in the proc- 
ess of developing a program of general education. 
Preliminary research conducted during this past year 

furnishes some evidence as to the efficacy of this program.’ 
This research is an outgrowth of participation in the Co- 
operative Study of Evaluation in General Education sponsored 
by the American Council on Education. The conclusions re- 
ported in this paper are considered tentative; additional study 
is planned for the coming year. 

In order to make an adequate appraisal of the effectiveness 
of a given course or program, it is necessary to understand the 
basis, or values, upon which the program is formulated. Thus, 
a person who only prizes subject-matter will not be impressed 
with evidence which indicates that students are improving their 
skill in using certain elements of the process of thinking. More- 
over, understanding the values upon which the program is 
based should enable the reader to interpret the results of the 
research with considerably more understanding than would 
otherwise be the case. 

General education at Muskingum assumes that there is a 
core of knowledge, understandings, attitudes, skills, which each 
student should have if he is to assume a position of competent 
citizenship in our democratic society. This core should be 
selected in the light of what the student needs as a member of 
society, what probable demands the future will make on him 
as an adult in a democratic society, and what is known about 
how students learn. The knowledge should cut across depart- 
mental lines and be so integrated that the student will be 

* A complete report is available, Write to Robert N. Montgomery, Muskingum College, 
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encouraged to use the facts and principles which he learns as 
the raw material for understanding his environment or solving 
problems—not as something to be memorized without perti- 
nency to larger understandings or problems. The fact that a 
core of knowledge is assumed to exist for each student does not 
mean that general-education courses are concerned only with 
that core. Asa matter of fact, some of the objectives of general 
education such as those in the realms of appreciations and under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes may be realized through any 
number of approaches. 

Students coming to Muskingum vary widely in ability, 
background, and previous training. For this reason, as well as 
the fact that students’ individual goals and personalities differ, 
the way must be left open for the individualization of students’ 
programs. Implicit in this principle is also the assumption that 
classroom procedures should be such as to reach students of 
varying abilities, interests, and needs. The value of individ- 
ualization has been repeatedly emphasized in various faculty 
actions during the past ten years, and continues to be of primary 
concern. 

General education at Muskingum assumes that education 
should be functional—useful. The cultural value of a given 
area of knowledge, certainly a desirable concomitant outcome, 
is not necessarily thought to be an adequate criterion for 
determining the pertinency of a given fact, segment, or field 
of knowledge to the general-education program. It is well to 
note here that some facts or fields of knowledge may be of use 
to all students, while others may be of use only to a group of 
students. This condition partly accounts for the emphasis on 
keeping the way open for individualized programs. It seems 
clear that as students’ needs vary, so does the functionality of 
a given segment of knowledge. 

General education is actively concerned with values. As a 
matter of fact, Muskingum believes that all students in all 
situations are modifying their value patterns, whether or not 
the given institution recognizes this in its official statement of 
objectives. Values of concern at Muskingum are those which 
are more or less typical of our Judaic-Christian heritage. Their 
nature is suggested by such terms as honesty, integrity, depend- 
ability, morality, and self-understanding. It is recognized that 
values such as these are not achieved through a legislative code 
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—at least those values which the staff wishes consciously to 
engender within students are not achieved through the coercion 
of legislation. The problem is viewed as one calling for careful, 
personal guidance of a non-paternalistic type. 

General education at Muskingum assumes that education 
should be of the kind which is generative. Courses should aim 
to promote interest in further development on the part of the 
student; courses should not leave students with the sense that 
they now know all that is necessary about a given field, or that 
they are “fed up” with it. General education assumes that 
learning comes about through various types of experience. 
These include: lectures, discussions, lecture-discussions, films, 
field trips, and community projects. 


‘— general purpose of this study is to determine in so far 
as educational tests can provide valid data, the total impact 
which the general-education program has upon freshman stu- 
dents. In essence this means evaluating the extent to which 
students gain proficiency in using skills in solving problems 
which they are encountering, and probably will encounter. 
Ideally, the total program should be appraised in terms of 
how well each of the stated objectives in general education is 
being accomplished. In the interest of providing a convenient 
means of organizing the data and findings of this research, the 
objectives have been re-worked, their essential characteristics 
being kept in mind. Four fundamental questions have been 
formulated which are basic to the appraisal of the freshman 
general-education program: 


1. Are all students learning subject-matter—facts and principles—in 
communication, social studies, and science? 

2. Are all students learning to think better as a result of taking social 
studies, and as a result of the freshman program in general? 

3. Are certain attitudes, values, and beliefs of the students being mod- 
ified in a desirable direction? 

4. Are all students gaining cultural advantages through attending con- 
certs and lectures, reading, and similar experiences? 


The writers know that answering these questions does not ade- 
quately indicate how well students are learning that subject- 
matter which is pertinent only to the area being studied, 
the extent to which students are learning to apply subject- 
matter to everyday problems, the extent to which the program 
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is meeting students’ needs, and the sort of emotional and social 
adjustments students are making. However, the questions are 
concerned with fundamental criticisms which have been made 
of the general-education program, and they do provide one 
with perspective in making the total appraisal. As such they 
are worthy of careful consideration. 


ca standardized tests and inventories listed in Column 
1 of Table I were administered to randomly selected 
groups of freshman students. These instruments were admin- 
istered at the beginning and at the end of the freshman year. 
Not all students took the second form since co-operation in this 
testing was voluntary. The test results reported herein in- 
cluded at least 65 per cent of the freshman class, and probably 
more. 

Co-operation from the students during testing was sought. 
Each of the tests and inventories used has a rather high validity 
for the purposes used. The reliability of each of these instru- 
ments is such that group scores are quite stable. Conclusions 
which are reported here are based upon statistical interpretation 
of the data. Though the statistics used are based in theory on 
an infinite population, it is believed that this has not operated to 
the special disadvantage of the present research. The confi- 
dence level accepted for purposes of testing hypotheses as 
reported in the basic report is the .o5 level. The following 
explanation of gains given in Column 3 of Table I seems 
necessary: 


The problem of rendering test scores comparable is not easy. The 
writers have not entirely satisfied the numerous conditions which must 
be satisfied in order that scores be comparable. The procedure used 
was: The mean gain of each group was divided by its standard error. 
This has the effect of transmuting each mean gain to one which has 
been drawn from a distribution which has a mean of zero and a standard 
error of one. Due to the relatively large number of cases which are 
involved in each sample the distributions of each of the mean gains are 
about the same; hence, they can all be considered as having been drawn 
from the same population. Since each gain is based on a sample which 
is representative of the same group of students, gains are comparable 
from this point of view. 


Data are presented in Table I which reveal the mean gains 
of samples of freshman students on the various tests admin- 
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istered. The tests and inventories of this table are organized 
into four categories: subject-matter, thinking, beliefs and atti- 
tudes, and the Arts. This makes it possible to compare the 
relative effectiveness of Muskingum’s program in each of these 
areas. Note, for example, of the first three areas listed the 
Jargest gains made are in the category of subject-matter, while 
the next largest gains are in the category of thinking. 

The ratio of gains of the first three categories for these data 
is about 8:4:2. That is, students learned during the freshman 
year approximately four times as much about subject-matter as 
they did about sound beliefs. The gains in the Arts are not 


TABLE I 
Gains oN TEsts AND INVENTORIES FOR Groups oF MuskKINGUM 
FRESHMAN STUDENTS, 1951-52 








Number of 











| Mean 
st ventory | : 
‘Test o¢ Enventery Students | Gain 
(@) inl iii 
Purdue English Placement Test, Form A ; as a ‘ 138 | 9.7 
Cooperative General Achievement, Part II, A Survey Test in 
Natural Science, Form P reiees we dwar ale 62 r * 
Cooperative General Achievement, Part I, A Survey Test in 
SGHGE DIMMER PONE, fo cogs edna Sanden Bnd eomoke ed 42 | 6.5 
A Test of Critical Thinking, Form A 35 | 5 
Critical Thinking in Social Studies. . 5.6. 66 cede cee cine 42 “3 
| 
WUGORUCES OE THERE a8 Fein soles ae ee eRe Oe SEE. 83 | 2.0 
Problems. uy Fiaman® Relations. 2. . <c06. 5s cs5 sc cian aevecs | 63 | 2.6 
Humanities Attitudes Inventory f od aieen Oa aan atagt 22 §.3 
Humanities Participation Inventory... ............secccccas | 42 1.6 





related in the same way as the gains in the first three areas and 
should not be compared with them. 

It is not possible to present the individual analyses upon 
which further conclusions are based. If the reader keeps in 
mind the fact that the emphases of many of the courses are in 
terms of the values already listed, the conclusions which follow 
should have added significance for him. 

The students’ records in the subject-matter areas of com- 
munication, science, and social studies in Table I show that 
students made marked gains in subject-matter learned during 
the course of the year. Moreover, though not revealed in 
Table I, gains in subject-matter are made irrespective of stu- 
dents’ initial knowledge of the subject; and gains are made 
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irrespective of the academic aptitude of students. That is, 
students who ranked low in initial knowledge or in academic 
aptitude gained about as much as did students who ranked high. 
The average score of the Muskingum Freshmen compares very 
favorably with national norms on each of the tests adminis- 
tered. In so far as can be determined, college experiences make 
a significant contribution to student improvement. This is 
definitely so in the case of science where an adequate control 
group was present. It is probably also true in the cases of 
communication and social studies, but adequate control groups 
were not available. 


7. weight of available evidence including the gain re- 
ported in Table I strongly suggests that social studies 
do help a student to perform better such tasks as detecting 
assumptions in a statement or argument, identifying central 
issues in a problem, evaluating evidence or authoritative asser- 
tions, and drawing warranted conclusions from materials which 
are typical of the social studies. Differences obtained between 
mean gains of the samples from each of three classes and from 
one sample of students not taking social studies are not quite 
statistically reliable. The gain reported in Table I for the test 
of critical thinking reveals that students do improve in their 
general skill in thinking during the course of the year. With- 
out adequate control groups it is impossible to determine the 
extent to which the gain in thinking skills is due to attending 
Muskingum or to maturation. The following is true with 
regard to thinking gains made in social studies and the college 
program in general: a student’s initial ability did not limit the 
amount of gain, evidently, as students with low initial scores 
show gains about equal to those of students with high initial 
scores. Nor did academic aptitude affect the amount of gain to 
any appreciable degree. Students with low academic aptitude 
gained about as much as students with high. Wide individual 
differences in thinking, however, are evident within the fresh- 
man class. Students with higher academic aptitude show more 
skill in thinking than do students with low academic aptitude. 


N THE average, students are having their values and be- 
liefs changed. The extent of change is not marked but 
it is reliable. During the course of the year students seem to 
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come into a better understanding as to how problems in human 
relations can be solved with due regard for the personality 
of others. No evidence is available, however, to determine 
whether students actually practice what they learn in this con- 
nection. Judging from the gain of 2.0 on the Inventory of 
Beliefs which is reported in Table I, students’ beliefs or assump- 
tions as to the nature of ideas, institutions, others, and them- 
selves tend to become more sound during the course of the 
year. Regardless of initial beliefs, or of academic aptitude, 
students showed gains during the course of the year. As in the 
case of previous findings, wide individual differences exist 
among students as to what they believe about any given idea. 


“2 results of this analysis are not clear cut with regard to 
participation in the Arts. The data suggest that students 
who come from communities rich in cultural opportunities are 
not profiting greatly. However, the few students who come 
from rather barren environments are showing marked gains in 
their cultural experiences. On the Humanities Participation 
Inventory the average gain of 1.6 for the total group is not 
significant. The shift in attitudes shown by the gain in the 
Humanities Attitudes Inventory is significant. Students seem 
to obtain more favorable attitudes toward ideas, works, and 
individuals within the realm of the Arts during the course of 
the year. Wide individual differences exist among members of 
the freshman class both as to participation in, and attitudes 
toward the Arts. 

Significant in the foregoing findings is the excellent way in 
which the general-education program seems to be coping with 
differences which exist within the freshman class. Students 
representing a wide range of academic ability enter the fresh- 
man courses. Most of them learn fundamental subject-matter 
during the course of the year. This finding certainly indicates 
that an aspect of the program of individualization is being satis- 
fied. The foregoing summaries do not begin to answer all of 
the questions which could be asked concerning the general- 
education program. To the extent that they answer the four 
questions posed, they are quite reassuring; for the data suggest 
that it is entirely possible to aim for broad, significant educa- 
tional values and still achieve outcomes of a fundamental 
nature. 
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| general purpose of the total freshman program, as has 
already been indicated, is to help students cope with 
problems of significance to them, and to do this on a level 
which is higher than that used by the average non-college per- 
son. The evidence of this research suggests how well this is 
being done. Before making this interpretation, however, the 
writers wish to make clear a point of view toward the process 
of critical thinking—the process by which it is contended that 
people should solve their problems. 

Thinking does not occur in a vacuum; it is concerned with 
a problem of some sort or other—whether this problem be 
finding the solution to a frustrating situation, or satisfying one’s 
curiosity as to the nature of an object. Thinking is not a rigid 
sequence of steps which can be climbed one by one until the 
solution is inevitably reached. It is an interaction of several 
factors, including the problem, data, reasoning, and assump- 
tions. These factors are related in the following way. Data 
are used to a degree in any situation involving thinking. It is 
not necessary to have all possible data pertinent to a given 
problem in order to think about the problem. In thinking about 
a problem, the individual usually makes the demand of him- 
self that he believes he has the important data. To a degree, 
quality of thinking is dependent upon adequacy of data. Think- 
ing also involves reasoning with its attendant concepts of induc- 
tion, deduction, symbolism, organization, and so on. Thus, a 
person reasons with data about the solution of a problem. 

At the very crux of the thinking process are the funda- 
mental beliefs or assumptions which a person has relative to 
the nature of the elements of the problem about which he is 
thinking. These assumptions are frequently emotional in nature 
and may belong to the student because of the culture from 
which he comes, and not necessarily because of the essential 
soundness of the assumptions. The assumptions which a stu- 
dent makes about the elements of a given problem predetermine 
the solution which he is going to reach. The following is an 
excellent illustration of the point which the writers are making: 


There was, until the end of the eighteenth century, a theory that 
insanity is due to possession by devils. It was inferred that any pain 
suffered by the patient is also suffered by the devils, so that the best cure 
is to make the patient suffer so much that the devils will decide to 
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abandon him. The insane, in accordance with this theory, were sav- 
agely beaten.” 

Note in the foregoing illustration how the cause of insanity 
is assumed to be “possession by devils.” Once this assumption 
is accepted it follows necessarily that the cure is effected by 
ridding the patient of the devils. One’s experience which dic- 
tates the principle of pain avoidance enables one to infer that 
the way to drive out the devils is to put them in pain. This is 
to be done by putting the total human organism in pain. The 
fact that cures were rare simply indicated that the pain to the 
patient was insufficient. 

This illustrates the contention that quality of thinking is 
fundamentally dependent upon the validity of the assumptions, 
beliefs, or opinions which students hold relative to the nature 
of the elements of the problem or situation with which they are 
dealing. These beliefs not only contain the elements of the 
solution to the problem within them, but they also cause the 
students to select data and use processes of reasoning which 
vindicate their beliefs. 

Perhaps the misconceptions which our students have are 
somewhat more sophisticated than that stated concerning the 
cause of insanity. Perhaps they are less easy to detect because 
they are an accepted part of our cultural pattern. That stu- 
dents do have a number of misconceptions about the nature of 
ideas, institutions, and people is clearly indicated by the results 
of the administration of the Inventory of Beliefs. The fact that 
students showed improvement during the course of the year is 
reassuring. But how much improvement? 

The improvement in the validity of students’ beliefs accord- 
ing to the rule-of-thumb technique used to interpret the data 
is approximately one-fourth that made in subject-matter, and 
one-half that made in thinking skills. One reasonably wonders 
how much improvement can be expected; no data are available 
on this point. Undoubtedly, beliefs, opinions, and assumptions 
are changed with varying degrees of difficulty, depending on 
a variety of factors. However difficult may be the task of 
effecting changes in invalid beliefs, the writers contend that its 
accomplishment is essential to the material improvement in 
quality of thinking done by our students. This interpretation 

? Russell Bertrand. Unpopular Essays. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1950, p. 87. 
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of the data suggests that Muskingum should attempt to do a 
better job of preparing the students to think about social 
problems. 

The writers venture the opinion that this conclusion is not 
peculiar to Muskingum College. It is their belief that unless 
concerted action is taken to make students increasingly aware 
of the significance of the process of critical thinking, and to 
encourage students to improve the adequacy of their thinking 
through testing their beliefs, colleges may be in the unenviable 
position of providing students with the data and the reasoning 


skill with which to defend their initial ignorance. 
[Vol. XXXI, No. 6] 


HE three-year demonstration of care for young children 
suffering from cerebral palsy was completed August 1 
at Bowling Green State University. The Cerebral Palsy 
Center was established in October, 1949, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the University and the Ohio Society for Crippled 
Children. The Center had a twofold purpose: to demonstrate 
that small children benefit from intensive therapeutic training, 
and to give students the opportunity to observe and work with 
children whose speech mechanism as well as other muscular 
areas are affected. The annual grant of $15,000 for three 
years, from the Ohio Society, enabled the Center to employ a 
full complement of therapists and other professional personnel. 
Fourteen boys and girls at a time, ranging in age from four 
to eight, lived on the campus and received intensive training at 
the Center. Thirty-one children from all sections of the state 
have been enrolled for the demonstration service during the 
three-year period. The children served by the Center have 
received more concentrated, intensive training than is usually 
available to the child with cerebral palsy. Living on the cam- 
pus eleven months of the year, they had the benefit, not only 
of speech and hearing therapy but also of muscular training at 
the hands of skilled physical and occupational therapists work- 
ing under medical direction. Their care was guided by some 
of the country’s leading authorities on cerebral palsy. 


A report of the work of the Center will be available later 
this fall. 





The Ohio High School 
Activity Association 
By FRANKLIN JAY GOTTFRIED" 


ECOGNITION of the need to control better the interscho- 
R lastic contests for high-school students in music, art, 
essays, speech, scholarship, and the like, has generally 
formed much more slowly than has the similar need to con- 
trol interscholastic athletic contests. The Ohio High School 
Athletic Association has been in continuous operation since its 
formation in 1907; 1,130 of the 1,358 Ohio high schools 
during 1949-50 were members of this association. Its activity, 
besides supervising regularly scheduled interscholastic contests, 
includes sponsoring five state-wide athletic tournaments,’ a 
program of athletic insurance, a training program for athletic 
officials, and a program of interscholastic competition for girls. 
During the thirties many educational organizations became 
concerned with the problem of the control of extra-curricular 
activities in general. Their concern seems to have been more 
with the interscholastic aspects of the problem, many of which 
expressed themselves in contests and competition, than in the 
program of activities within a particular school. For example, 
from 1939 until 1941, a committee was appointed by the 
president of the Ohio High School Principals’ Association to 
study the field of extra-curricular activities and their control 
in the high schools of the state. This committee’s recommen- 
dation that the Principals’ Association attempt to incorporate 
into its program a means of controlling extra-curricular activ- 
ities was adopted. Asa result an activities committee to set up 
a program of controls was named by the executive committee 
in 1941. This committee was active until 1948. Although it 
was hampered by lack of money, it did as thorough a job as 
possible under the circumstances in discharging its responsibil- 
ities, among which was the approving of those interscholastic 
activities, mostly contests in which member high schools of the 


1 Adapted by Herbert F. Miller from Mr. Gottfried’s Doctor’s dissertation, “An 
Evaluation of the Ohio High School Activity Association.” 1951. It is on file in the 
library of Ohio State University. 

7 The Athletic Association’s share of the revenue from the tournament in basketball 
is its principal source of income. 
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North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
might participate under Criterion 10 B (later Criterion 4 F). 


HE reports of the chairmen of the activities committees 

from 1941 to 1948 led the executive committee of the 
Principals’ Association to organize the Ohio High School 
Activity Association on July 1, 1948. It followed the pattern 
of the Athletic Association in the distribution of representation 
on the board of control—one member from each of the six 
educational districts of the state. The Ohio Committee of the 
North Central Association immediately recognized the Activ- 
ity Association as the authority for the regulation and control 
of activities under Criterion 4 F. The board of control soon 
decided: to refer all matters regarding athletic eligibility lists 
to the Athletic Association, to accept the reports of the National 
Contest Committee of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals as approved contests, and to continue to ap- 
prove all events previously approved by the activities com- 
mittees of the Principals’ Association when applications were 
made under similar circumstances. In 1949-50 only 211 of the 
1,358 high schools of the state became members (108 in cities, 
43 in exempted villages, 47 in local schools, and 13 in parochial 
and private schools). 

In the constitution of the Activity Association, the board 
of control and the director are charged with the responsibility 
of setting up regulations to be used in sanctioning or with- 
holding approval of all events. Each member of the board has 
a representative advisory committee from his district of the 
state, whose suggestions he must present to the board. The 
most important regulations and guiding principles formulated 
in 1949-50 were: 

1. The Association is concerned only in sanctioning events involving 
more than two schools. 

2. Events must be held so as not to interfere with the regular school 
program. 

3. The financing of events must be kept to a minimum and must not 
be burdensome to the pupils, the parents, or the community. 

4. Activities should be directly, adequately, and fairly supervised and 
administered by the high schools. 

5. Local autonomy should be protected and observed. 

6. Educational objectives should be the sole basis for the selection of 

activities. 
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7. Individual and general welfare of the group members should be 
considered. 

8. Activities should be constructive, meet the needs of several types of 
schools and their pupils, and be amenable to change. 

g. Activities must grow out of regular curricular activities. 

10. The activities should provide new experiences which will make each 
student’s regular work more interesting, and have value socially, 
morally, and intellectually. 


Bt hem writer was appointed a member of the first board of 
control of the Activity Association. In December, 1949, 
he proposed to the Principals’ Association that he make an 
evaluation of the work of the Activity Association based on 
data to be collected toward the end of the school year, and that 
he make a report to the Principals’ Association at its fall meet- 
ing. His proposal was accepted. The members of the board of 
control and of the executive committee of the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation approved the questionnaire designed to obtain the opin- 
ions of all high-school administrators who wished to participate. 
The items in the questionnaire included: certain principles 
regarding activities in high-school programs, particular pro- 
posals concerned with the program of the Activity Association, 
and judgments evaluating the advantages and disadvantages to 
the school, community, and administration of membership in 
the Association—these were sought from the princpals of 
schools belonging to the Association. Questionnaires were 
returned by 569 of the 1,358 Ohio high-school principals to 
whom they were sent. About half of the replies came from 
six-year high schools and 38 per cent from four-year high 
schools. About 57 per cent of the schools replying were local 
schools and 37 per cent had less than two hundred students 
enrolled. Slightly more than half of the schools were members 
of the Activity Association and slightly less than half were 
members of the North Central Association.* 


. statements about activities in high-school pro- 
grams were listed in the questionnaire. Respondents were 
asked to indicate approval or disapproval of each statement, 
and space was provided for remarks or any qualifications. Seven 
of these statements were approved by more than go per cent 


* There were 425 high schools in Ohio in 1949-50 which belonged to the North 
Central Association. 
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of the respondents; these are stated here in abbreviated form 
and in order of highest percentage of approval: 


1. Only bona fide pupils should represent schools in contests. 

. Schools participating in contests should do so on the basis of full 
knowledge of the conditions surrounding the events. 

. Participation in contests is considered desirable for pupils. 

. The pupils need protection from the so-called “vested interests.” 

. A plan to control activities is necessary. 

. A united front is necessary to keep undesirable activities out of the 
programs of schools. 

. Selection of activities from approved lists should be done at the 
local level. 


Qn -& W N 


“i 


The high percentage of agreement on these statements 
indicates the trend of the beliefs held by the respondents with 
regard to interscholastic events. Four additional statements, 
approved by from 75 to 88 per cent, further indicate certain 
aspects of their beliefs, but also, especially in the last statement, 
point to some opinions which may become controversial issues 
in the future: 

8. The policies of the Activity Association should be determined on 
the basis of wide participation by high-school principals and super- 
intendents. 

g. The number and variety of proposed interscholastic contests is 
increasing. 

10. The primary function of the Activity Association should be guid- 
ance; the secondary function should be enforcement of regulations. 

11. Control of athletics should be separate from the control of non- 
athletic activities. 

Three of the fourteen statements seemed definitely con- 
troversial for approval of them ranged from 53 to 63 per cent: 
12. The Principals’ Association should have control of all interscholastic 

contests in the state. 

13. The Activity Association should eventually become the over-all 
policy-making body for the control of athletic and non-athletic 
activities. 

14. The list published by the National Contest Committee should be 
followed in Ohio schools in selecting their national contests for 
participation at the local level. 


The questions in the minds of some principals regarding 
the rdle of the Principals’ Association in control of activities 
stem from the fact that membership in it, as well as in the 
Activity Association, is voluntary. At no time has the Prin- 
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cipals’ Association had a membership over six hundred, and 
there were about three hundred principals present at the meet- 
ing which approved the establishment of the Activity Asso- 
ciation. Furthermore, there seems to be no official connection 
between these organizations and the State Department of 
Education. 

Approval of the fourteen statements tended to be strongest 
among the administrators of larger schools, and among those in 
three-year high schools. It was weakest among the private and 
parochial schools. Too, there were higher rates of agreement 
with the statements among those principals whose schools were 
members of the North Central Association or the Activity 
Association, or who were themselves members of the state and 
national Principals’ Associations than among non-members. 


OURTEEN proposals were developed concurrently with the 
wae differing from the statements in that they indi- 
cated courses of action rather than beliefs. In general, the 
groups of principals tending to be more favorable to the state- 
ments were also more favorable to these proposals. Seven of 
the proposals were approved by more than 80 per cent of the 
respondents. These are stated in abbreviated form: 


1. The curriculum should provide broad opportunities for participation 
in activities. 

2. Schools should co-operate in the control of activities. 

3. The Activity Association should send lists of approved activities 
to members. 

. The Activity Association should publicize its activities. 

The Association should provide guidance to sponsors. 

. Criteria for approving activities should be co-operatively developed. 

. National contests should be selected from approved lists. 


SDN 


Since most of these proposals were already courses of action in 
operation in the Activity Association, the high rate of approval 
seems to indicate willingness on the part of the respondents for 
these to become a continuing part of the program. 

Four other proposals were approved by from 76 to 79 per 
cent of the respondents: 


8. All high schools should voluntarily join the Activity Association. 
g. The Association should be continued. 

10. Athletics should be controlled by a separate board. 

11. Schools should limit the extent of participation in activities. 
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Three proposals were more controversial since each received 

approval from less than 70 per cent of the respondents: 

12. The Activity Association should have representation from both 
principals and superintendents. 

13. Eligibility rules should be developed to regulate participation in all 
activities. 

14. Events should be approved before the beginning of the school year. 


The disagreement on the first of these three items seems 
to indicate a fear that the membership of superintendents on 
the board of control might give it a different character. Evi- 
dently too, many principals think that bona fide students should 
be permitted to participate in non-athletic contests, representing 
their schools, even though they cannot meet the scholastic 
standards required of athletes. 

Many respondents indicated by means of remarks their 
approval of the last item in theory, but admitted its imprac- 
ticality. On the basis of this response it seems advisable that 
the Activity Association continue its policy to publish approved 
lists for each semester separately. 


. proposals were made by many respondents in- 
cluding the following: 


1. The State Department of Education should require membership in 
the Activity Association of all high schools. 

2. The Association should encourage the worth-while activities as well 
as suppress the undesirable ones. 

3. The relationship of the junior high schools to the Association needs 
clarification. 

4. The administrators of local schools should be represented on the 

board of control. 

The Association should provide some type of screening for assembly 

programs. 


nN 


The voluntary nature of membership in these organizations 
and their relation to the State Department of Education have 
already been the subject of comment. While required mem- 
bership would no doubt solve many financial problems of the 
Activity Association, there would be disadvantages such as the 
possibility of loss of desirable local control. The financial 
status of the Association has thus far not permitted more than 
the work necessary to publicize the approved activities. Mem- 
bership fees for junior high schools in the Association were 
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established by the Principals’ Association in October, 1950. 
Provision was made in the constitution for the representation 
on the advisory committee of each of the six districts of prin- 
cipals of schools of various sizes, but representation from local 
schools has not been specifically mentioned. However, such 
representation seems likely since one representative in each 
district must come from a school having less than two hundred 
students enrolled. 


"han third section of the questionnaire was addressed to the 

administrators of schools which were members of the 

Activity Association. Two hundred ninety-seven respondents 

stated that their schools were members; however, official paid 

membership for 1949-50 totaled only 211. There were 104 

responses to the question, “What benefits has your school re- 

ceived from its membership in the Activity Association?” The 

four most frequent responses may be summarized in these 

statements: 

1. It provides a guide for participation in proposed activities. 

2. We have a greater consciousness for the educational values of 
activities. 

3. It provides protection from local pressure groups. 

4. It is an aid in protecting our students from exploitation by outsiders. 


It seems significant to the writer that two more positive results 
—guidance and educational value—were more frequently 
mentioned in the answers to this question than were negative 
aspects summarized in the word “protection.” 

Another response, though less frequent, seems to the writer 
to have very significant implications: “Sponsoring agencies are 
becoming more careful of the educational values of proposed 
activities.” If this result has been achieved to any extent at all 
because of the operation of the Activity Association, then the 
writer believes that its existence has been justified. 

There were 114 responses to a related question: “What 
benefits have you, as an administrator, received from your 
school’s membership?” The most frequent responses were: 

1. It has stopped many demands by pressure groups. 

2. It is possible to evaluate better and more easily the educational values 
of proposed activities. 

3. It provides encouragement to the administrator. 

4. It puts control of activities on a more professional basis. 
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These responses reflect, of course, some of the ideas contained 
in the replies to the previous question. Other less frequently 
mentioned responses implied that it made it possible for the 
administration to “pass the buck.” It seems to the writer that 
there is a relationship between this response and the one 
mentioning encouragement (No. 3 in the group just preceding) 
which has not been sensed by an administrator who seems likely 
to use the Activity Association as an excuse, rather than as a 
moral encouragement for his convictions. 

Other less frequently mentioned responses implied that 
teachers are becoming more critical of the educational value of 
activities before requesting permission to participate and that 
both students and their parents are realizing the value of 
screening and restrictions. 


IGHT responses to the question regarding disadvantages of 
membership can be summarized in two ideas, the financial 
burden of membership, and the embarrassment ensuing when 
all or nearly all applications are approved. The first will prob- 
ably continue to be a problem in many schools unless recogni- 
tion of educational value in extra-curricular activities results 
in revision of laws so that public funds can be used to help 
finance the work of organizations such as this. The elimination 
of the second problem seems to lie in progressively more 
refined criteria for judging the worth of activities so that only 
the most worth-while become sanctioned, and some ranking of 
the sanctioned activities can also be made. Even so, it is prob- 
able that many more activities will continue to be sanctioned 
than any school can possibly utilize, and local choices will still 
be needed. 

Seventy-nine suggestions were made, the most frequent of 
which concerned more publicity for the Activity Association, 
longer advance approval of activities, more definite standards 
for participation, and control of all activities including athletics 
toward the elimination of events on evenings preceding school 
days. Some of these suggestions, including those of more pub- 
licity and longer advance approval, were being considered by 
the board of control. A less frequent suggestion that attempts 
be made to eliminate conflicts in scheduling events seems impos- 
sible to accomplish completely. Perhaps some attempts at 

[Continued on page 167] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Fourth Decade and a New Director 
() SEPTEMBER I, Arthur Wellesley Foshay became di- 


rector of the Bureau of Educational Research, succeed- 

ing T. C. Holy, who retired from University service 
on September 30, 1951. Mr. Foshay’s appointment came at 
the end of the Bureau’s thirty-first year—early in its fourth 
decade. 

The Bureau was one of the first organizations of its kind, 
having been established in September, 1921. During almost a 
third of a century, under the leadership of B. R. Buckingham, 
W. W. Charters, and T.C. Holy, the Bureau has developed 
and carried out an extensive program of research and service 
for the benefit of the schools of the state and nation. The 
program is too extensive to be discussed in detail here; its more 
important features have been set forth in the annual reports 
published each fall in the EpucarionaL REsEARCH BULLETIN. 
Suffice to say, the program has contributed greatly to the prog- 
ress of education, particularly in Ohio. 

The new director, thus, becomes the head of an organiza- 
tion that has a long and enviable record of achievement. Under 
any circumstances, this would be a challenging job. But certain 
recent developments make the position particularly important 
at the present time. 

In the first place, there is a widespread belief in the Bureau 
and elsewhere in the College that service activities of the 
Bureau have come to overshadow research and that a better bal - 
ance between these two phases of its program is needed. It is 
easy to understand how this relative neglect of research came 
about. Needs for service are concrete and pressing; service 
activities pay immediate dividends in better teacher placement, 
better school buildings, and so on. The benefits from research, 
on the other hand, are often less immediate and obvious. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the pressure of events has brought 
about an imbalance. 

It is easy to recognize the need for more attention to re- 
search in the program of the Bureau; it is much more difficult 
to find appropriate and feasible ways of meeting this need. 
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Conceivably, this could be done by substantially increasing the 
staff, which would make it possible to carry on the present 
service program and in addition do a considerable amount of 
research. Or, at the other extreme, the situation could be met 
by dropping certain of the service activities in order to provide 
time for research. Neither of these simple and extreme meas- 
ures provides the solution we are seeking. In the present finan- 
cial situation of the University, an increase in the staff is not 
feasible. The second alternative is neither feasible nor desir- 
able. The problem of developing a better balance between 
research and service is complex and difficult, and does not 
admit of any simple solution. Co-operating with his colleagues 
in working out a solution will be a part of Mr. Foshay’s job. 

But the job will be larger than that of leadership of the 
Bureau; Mr. Foshay will have important responsibilities with 
respect to the research and service program of the College as a 
whole. Many faculty members in the various departments of 
the College have, of course, long been active in such work. 
Notwithstanding many fine examples of team work, however, 
their activities have been largely unrelated. There has been a 
growing recognition of the need for better co-ordination. In 
an effort to bring this about, the Committee for the Research 
and Service Program and the part-time position of Co-ordi- 
nator of Research and Service were established a few years 
ago. For various reasons, their efforts at co-ordination have 
not been very successful: research and service activities of staff 
members have continued to be pretty much unrelated to 
each other. 

In a further attempt to improve this situation, the College 
has recently enacted legislation providing for a small “imple- 
menting committee” to work with the Co-ordinator and the 
Research and Service Committee. The director of the Bureau 
is to be a member and the executive officer of this implementing 
committee. This will increase the complexity of his job. 


B’ TRAINING, experience, and interests, Mr. Foshay is well 
prepared for his important position. He holds a Bache- 
lor’s degree from the University of California and a doctorate 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. From 1936 to 
1946 he was a teacher, elementary-school principal, and guid- 
[Continued on page 168} 
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Books to Read 


Counts, Greorce S. Education and American Civilization. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. xvi+-491 pp. 

It was imperative that this tract for the times should be written and it 
redounds to the great credit of George Counts to have understaken this diffi- 
cult task, however inadequate the final result. If Mr. Toynbee tells us that 
religion alone can save Western civilization, Mr. Counts contends that we 
are engaged in a race between education and catastrophe. His ambitious 
volume of almost five hundred pages purports to be nothing less than an 
unsparingly critical re-assessment of the entire historical heritage of American 
civilization projected against the background of the problematic uncertainties 
of the postwar world, threatened alike by a cultural lag from within and the 
totalitarianism of the left and right from without. It requires no gift of 
prophecy to inform us that the American educational system, such as it is, is 
qualitatively simply not at present equipped adequately to carry the dispro- 
portionately heavy burden which this new age has thrust upon it. Still, it is 
well to learn, if we did not know it before, that Mr. Counts also thinks that 
the pivotal task of education today is one of bringing American thought and 
behavior patterns, too often freighted down with the antiquated ideas of 
a pre-industrial democracy and outmoded forms of social organization, into 
harmony with the physical conditions of the rapidly advancing industrial 
technology of the new atomic age and with the tremendous responsibilities 
of leadership as a World Power for which the “cultural lag” in our educa- 
tional system has so insufficiently prepared us, Yet, Mr. Counts is confident 
that, although we are treading a path men have never trod before, we possess 
the material and intellectual resources to construct a truly great system of 
education which will facilitate the effective solution of the most urgent 
economic, social, political, and international problems of the new age of 
super-industrialism. Mr. Counts proceeds to sketch the salient traits of such 
an educational system. However, he contends, that even a tentative solution 
of these problems would be quite impossible without a critical re-examination 
of the fundamental values of American and Western culture which he lists 
as follows: the Hebraic-Christian religious tradition, the humanistic spirit, 
science and the scientific method, the rule of law, and, finally, our democratic 
faith. 

Notwithstanding the sometimes eloquent exposition of these basic cul- 
tural values, Mr. Counts’s analysis of them is disappointing. His method 
lacks logical rigor, philosophic depth, and sometimes relevance. The few 
threadbare platitudes he has to offer about religion are scarcely calculated to 
convey an adequate impression of the social and political thought of con- 
temporary Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism. They merely run away 
from the subject. No less woefully unsatisfactory is his chapter on the 
“humanistic spirit” which he, again quite uncritically, conceives as a mono- 
lithic and rationalist dogma of progress and perfectibility (as though nothing 
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had happened since Diderot) which leaves no room for the humanism of a 
Maritain, the classical humanism of a Gilbert Murray, the scientific humanism 
of a Haldane, not to mention the democratic humanism of the age of the 
revolt of the masses which condemns humanism in all its previous aristo- 
cratic forms to relative futility. In a word, Counts disregards the crucial 
fact that contemporary humanism, in so far as it is a vital force at all, is 
essentially pluralistic and that in our modern search for humanistic values we 
can no more dispense with the grand dialectic of public debate be- 
tween the “humanistic spirit” in its several forms than can our modern 
democracy or our educational system. Briefly, Mr. Counts’s book by its un- 
scholarly and doctrinaire encyclopedism—not to mention its repetitious 
verbosity—has blunted the edge of its otherwise useful message. In fairness 
it should be commended as a courageous and stimulating book but still as a 
book which, like a defective firecracker, fizzles but does not explode. 
Wa ter L. Dorn 


Hotitoway, Marx. Heavens on Earth. New York: Library Publishers, 
Inc., 1951. xvi-+-17-++240 pp. 

This is an interesting and well-written account of those curiosa of 
American history, the numerous communities where experiments with re- 
ligious, socialist, and communist utopias were begun, flourished for various 
lengths of time, and were abandoned between 1680 and 1880. Except for 
its intrinsic value in presenting a series of good stories, however, the re- 
viewer cannot see any particular usefulness the book may have for students 
of education, since no description is given of the ways in which the com- 
munities educated their young, and only a hint of how the adult members 
were kept loyal to the idée fixe of the groups. 

A map (pp. viii-ix) shows the location of most of the communities. 
The majority were in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; 
and the rest were scattered in the Midwest, and as far south as Tennessee, 
in Texas, Montana, Oregon, and California. Ohioans will find descriptions 
of seven Ohio utopias. The book is well illustrated and has a good index. 

The educational historian will note the assertion (page 48) that 
Benjamin Franklin printed the first German Bible and the first music book 
in America for the Ephrata Cloister near Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Crark L. Foster 


University oF Lonpon Instirutre oF Epucation. “Studies in Education.” 
London: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1950. 
1. Modern Educational Psychology as a Science, by P, E. Vernon. 30 pp. 
2. Education and Cultural Tradition, by Margaret Read. 24 pp. 
3. The Teacher and the Community, by William Owen Lester Smith, 21 pp. 
4. English Teaching in the World Today, by Bruce Pattison, 14 pp. 
These inaugural lectures delivered at the University of London Institute 
of Education are notable not only for felicity of expression but for the fresh- 
ness of the point of view from which the authors approach subjects which 
have been under conventional discussion so long as to make new insights into 
them a surprise to the reader. 
Miss Read, professor of education with special reference to colonial 
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areas, concerns herself with education in the wider sense: social relations of 
individuals, citizenship, the “accumulated knowledge of a people.” She 
stresses the need not only for comprehensive sociological studies but for small- 
scale community studies which will help to “assess the reciprocal relation- 
ship of the school and the community.” 

Mr. Pattison tells us that since English is “becoming a lingua franca 
among the educated classes of different traditions all looking to Europe and 
America for technical information and guidance in social and intellectual 
development” (page 3), the need is all the more urgent that teachers of Eng- 
lish be trained and equipped for their job. The problem cannot be solved 
by methodology alone but requires linguistic inquiry and research and the 
translation of linguistic principles into classroom procedures, for “successful 
learning will chiefly come from good teaching in thousands of class-rooms all 
over the world” (page 5). 

In discussing ways and means of helping teachers to find a positive 
approach to their work, Mr. Smith cautions that “while not forgetting the 
value of critical qualities, we should remember that sympathy or caritas is 
of paramount importance in educational leadership” (page 15). He is in 
agreement with a headmaster of Eton whom he quotes as contending that the 
solution of “some of our graver contemporary problems ‘will only be found 
through a change in our methods of teaching, through the acquisition of a 
sense of social obligation and a social conscience in the teacher’ ” (page 20). 

Mr. Vernon points out some of the educational problems “in which 
psychology has made major contributions, while drawing attention also to its 
inadequacies.” Although educational psychology has “established a number 
of important conclusions regarding mental qualities and attainments, their 
measurement, inter-relations, their distributions, and so on, about selection, 
guidance, teaching materials and methods, these conclusions are essentially 
actuarial. Their application to any individual child . . . usually necessi- 
tates non-scientific or clinical judgment” (pages 29-30). 

These remarks and random quotations offer only the scantiest evidence 
of the interest and enlightenment to be found in these essays. It is to be 
hoped, however, that they may supply the reader of this review with incentive 


to see for himself. 
Epitu C. RINEHART 


RussELi, James Ear. Federal Activities in Higher Education after the Sec- 
ond World War. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. xii+-257 pp. 

In this report the author included all federal expenditures for higher 
education for the fiscal year 1947, with the exception of those allocated for 
research in universities and donations to institutions of higher education of 
facilities already owned by the Federal Government. The report reveals that 
the Federal Government operated a wide variety of its own higher-education 
programs in which some 85,000 persons were taught at a cost of about 
$60,000,000. In addition, the government paid $1,620,000,000 for the 
education of 1,338,000 students in non-federal institutions of higher educa- 
tion; 98 per cent of this money was for the education of veterans, whereas 
some $18,000,000 was paid in sending federal employees to institutions of 
higher education. Expenditures are broken down by departments and areas so 
that the reader can obtain a detailed analysis of them. The total amount paid 
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to institutions of higher education by the Federal Government in 1947 was 
more than 50 per cent of the total cost of all higher education in the United 
States for that year. 

The types of schools operated by the Federal Government include train- 
ing schools for the military personnel; for the enforcement of treasury regu- 
lations; for specialized training in medical, dental, and veterinarian areas; 
and for preparing people for various public-administration services, especially 
those in foreign service, in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in the Patent 
Office, and in administering the social-security program. Graduate work is 
found in the medical area and the agricultural division. 

The author could find no uniform policy covering federal activities in 
higher education. Apparently, as need arose, individual departments of the 
government either created their own educational facilities or purchased them 
from colleges or universities. One is impressed by the wide variety of such 
activities and by the need for some central policy controlling them. 

Ear, W. ANDERSON 


Hous, Ernest V., aND TayLor, ALicE L. Social Work Education in the 
United States. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. xx-+-422 pp. 
In this book the authors, assisted by a competent advisory committee, 
trace the development of social-work education, indicate its present status, and 
chart main avenues for its future growth. As a part of this latter emphasis, 
the authors advocate the reconstruction of the graduate curriculum in social- 
work education, Their recommendations include the elimination of the 
present multiplicity of course offerings and the substitution of a limited 
number of comprehensive areas of study. Field experience would be in- 
cluded as an integral phase of these proposed inclusive courses, 

On the undergraduate level, the authors would provide a broad, co- 
ordinated, general education for prospective social workers. The basic con- 
cepts of social welfare, which are outlined in the book, would be included in 
the general education of all students. 

The primary value of this book for those engaged in the preparation of 
social workers consists in the balanced, comprehensive picture which it af- 
fords of their profession. This volume, furthermore, is of particular value 
to those responsible for the professional preparation of teachers. This latter 
group can gain new professional insights from the book because of the 
similarity of the two professions in their relationships to the public, to gov- 
ernment, to the university community, and to their students. 

RoserTt E. JEwetr 


MoEHLMAN, ARTHUR, AND Roucek, JosEPH S., editors. Comparative 
Education. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1952. x-++630 pp. 

The history of education includes the Education of Man, largely 
synonymous with the histories of civilization and culture; what Comfoyré 
called the History of Pedagogy, the story of informal and formal educa- 
tion; and comparative education. This third area is especially important 
today: 

1. Education as a global enterprise may increase or decrease the prospects of survival and peace 
for the race; the organized system of education of a country reflects its national purpose. 
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2. No man can really know the educational system of his own country except through 
comparison with other organized systems. 
3- A constructive comparative education seeks understanding and fruitful borrowing rather 


than provincial rationalization of the superiority of any system. 


This book is, therefore, significant, whatever its shortcomings may be. 
It begins with a thesis of cultural interpretation, reminiscent of the Butts 
formula, as a comparative mode, and then presents a series of essays by eleven 
authors which point up the historical emergence of the principal characteristics 
of most of the current national systems. There is no special editorial introduc- 
tion and no culminating summary linking the thesis with the essays. The 
result is a book which contains the history and a limited description of the 
various national systems; the reader must make his own comparisons from the 
limited data. 

On page 43, Mr. Moehlman asserts that the majority of Americans are 
middle class; this reflects the American ideal but, as descriptive, it is probably 
an extravagant perversion of reality. On page 60, H. G. Good’s book is not 
correctly titled. Soviet education probably comes closer to the unitary con- 
cept than the book makes out, since it is based theoretically on a single social 
class, although by Western standards it is used for invidious purposes; ob- 
jectivity on Soviet social data is probably not possible because heat rather 
than light is currently being generated. 

The book is attractive and the printing excellent, but the noticeable 
lack of illustrations may be fatal to its popularity as a textbook. The bibli- 
ographies and the index are adequate. —— . 
Kinney, Lucien Buair, AND Purpy, C. RicHarp. Teaching Mathematics 

in the Secondary School, New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1952. 
xvi+381 pp. 

This newest of the methods textbooks in the teaching of mathematics 
possesses a number of favorable characteristics—it is up to date, it is compre- 
hensive, it deals realistically with the socio-economic setting of mathematics 
education, and it is based on a modern philosophy of education and a sound 
psychology of learning. 

The book begins with a chapter on “Mathematics in Modern Life” and 
follows this with a survey of the historical background of the mathematics 
curriculum. In the chapter “Present-Day Problems of Curriculum and Con- 
struction,” the trends in school populations and the socio-economic factors 
since the Second World War are analyzed as they bear on mathematics 
instruction. After a general chapter on directing learning in mathematics, 
the book takes up the specific areas of algebra, geometry, advanced math- 
ematics, college-preparatory courses in the junior college, general mathematics 
in the junior and senior high school and in the junior college. There follow, 
then, four chapters which, I believe, make a distinct contribution to the 
literature, namely, “Teaching Aids in the Effective Classroom,” ‘Planning 
the Long-Unit Assignment,” “Constructing and Using Tests,” and “‘Recre- 
ational Mathematics.” The bibliographies following these and other chapters 
indicate most of the best literature on the teaching of mathematics, 

Probably no methods book can be written which is entirely free from 
some objections by some specialists. I shall voice one of my objections now 
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to pages 107 and 108 on the “need for proof,” confident as 1 do so that I 
will not undermine the faith of the reader in the general merits of the book. 
In my opinion it is fallacious to establish the need for proof with optical 
illusions by pointing out how observational data leads to error. How does one 
determine the existence of error in these cases? Certainly no amount of 
deduction can establish the existence of error in the case of illusions. The 
fact of the matter is that one has to return to more refined observational data 
to establish the existence of the error. I personally use illusions merely to 
teach caution in the making of inductive generalizations and the habit of 
rechecking and refining the observational data as the case demands, On the 
matter of establishing the need for proof, I attempt to build an understanding 
of scientific method as involving two equally useful epistemological tools— 
induction and deduction, which sometimes are used alternately and sometimes 
simultaneously, 

One of the high lights of the book is the emphasis placed on pupil pur- 


pose, goal seeking, and motivation as part of the general “‘tactics” in the 


“ ”» S ° 
strate of mathematics teaching. 
gy & SHELDON Myers 


STEPHENS, Apa Dawson. Providing Developmental Experiences for Young 
Children. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
x+107 pp. (Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. 11). 

Teachers and administrators who are interested in building a curriculum 
based on definite knowledge of child growth and development and geared to 
the genuine needs and interests of children will find this monograph of 
great value. Although the discussion is entirely in terms of developmental 
experiences for nursery-school, kindergarten, and first-grade children, the 
philosophy which is exemplified, and the basic considerations for choosing 
experiences which are presented, could well be applied at any level. 

In language as simple and direct as the title, the author of this brief 
monograph discusses the importance of a functional physical setup, the need 
for a wide variety of expressional materials; the value of language and litera- 
ture; music and science activities, not as subject- -matter but as valuable con- 
tributory factors to growth ; and the merit of educational opportunities af- 
forded by the community outside the classroom. Practical suggestions and 
concrete illustrations from actual classroom situations add interest and clarify 
understanding. The significant rdle played by the teacher in developing, 
maintaining, and improving the school program is emphasized throughout 
the book and pointed up directly in a final chapter. 

The monograph could well be required reading for any group concerned 


with improving its school program and curriculum. 
P 8 Prog CEcILE SWALES 


AMBLER, CuHar.es H. A History of Education in West Virginia. Huntington, 
West Virginia: Standard Printing and Publishing Company, 1951. x-+ 
1010 pp. 

This is a good narrative history of the schools for elementary, secondary, 
and higher education in West Virginia from the early period when it was a 
part of the Commonwealth of Virginia, through the Civil War when it 
became a separate state, and down to 1949. The author was a teacher for 
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thirty years, and chairman of the Department of History for twenty years, 
at West Virginia University; the book is based upon a lifetime of interest and 
research in the history of the Virginias. The author’s orientation is that of 
a specialist in general history rather than in the more specialized area of the 
history of education. His work is encyclopedic, listing almost all educational 
institutions past and present, the details of administration, finance, curriculums 
and the like, as well as the individuals who have helped most to shape educa- 
tion in West Virginia. The bibliographical notes constitute an encyclopedia 
of sources on the subject and more than ample documentation. 

If the criticism of historiography is limited to the manner in which the 
author corrects, confirms, expands, and increases the body of facts, this is an 
excellent state history; if interpretation of the facts and investing them with 
meaning and significance is important, the book leaves something to be 
desired. It has something to say, but not a great deal, about the ideas and 
movements or the political, economic, and social conditions and events which 
created the institutions, changed the pattern from period to period, and pro- 
vided the arena in which the educators did their work. It tells the facts well, 


but it raises few questions about the past, present, or future of education in 
West Virginia. 
_ Crark L. Foster 


The Ohio High School 
Activity Association 
[Continued from page 158] 


general distribution of events throughout the year can be made. 
Nevertheless, it is re-emphasized that choices at the local level 
will still be necessary as to where and when talents and interests 
of students can best be applied from the educational point of 
view, rather than for the glory of the school. 


7 GENERAL, the writer believes that the data presented have 
indicated that principals, especially in the larger schools 
(where the pressures are probably greater), appreciate the 
efforts of the Activity Association to place the participation of 
pupils in interscholastic contests on a basis which is more educa- 
tionally sound. They seem to approve most of the features of 
the program of the board of control, as it operated during the 
first two years. Many of the proposals made were already 
under consideration, and others could be attempted with in- 
creased financial backing. That general agreement was lacking 
on certain proposals and ideas indicated a need for study before 
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the most likely courses of action can be determined. These 
concern primarily the matter of eligibility standards for partic- 
ipation in non-athletic contests, time limits on applications for 
sanction of events, representation on the board of control, 
whether or not the Activity Association needs to duplicate the 
effort of the National Contest Committee, and eventually, 
whether or not all activities, including athletics, should be 
under the control of one organization or board. — [vol. xxxI, No. 6] 


The Fourth Decade and a New Director 
[Continued from page 160] 


ance consultant in the public schools of Oakland, California. 
During 1946-48, he served as assistant principal of Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Since 1948, he has been research associate, assistant pro- 
fessor, and associate professor of education in the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of Teachers College. He has par- 
ticipated in three research projects of the Institute, dealing 
respectively with social attitudes of children, curriculum organ- 
ization, and school leadership. His writings have been in the 
field of school supervision and the elementary-school cur- 
riculum. 

It is noteworthy that each of the three projects mentioned 
was a co-operative field research; that is, it was a study of a 
practical field problem by public-school and university persons 
working closely together. Mr. Foshay’s interest in this type of 
research continues and he hopes that it can be developed on a 
large scale under the leadership of this College. This would 
seem to provide part of the answer to the problem of a better 
balance between research and service; in projects of this kind 
research and service are inseparable. 

The staff of the BULLETIN join their colleagues in welcom- 
ing Mr. Foshay as chief. We believe that, in its fourth decade, 
the Bureau under his leadership will move ahead to ever 
greater achievements in the advancement of education in the 
state and nation. RHE. 








